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The Magnetism of Christ: A Study of Our Lord's Missionary 
Methods. By Rev. John Smith, M.A., D.D. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1904. Pp. 336. $1.75. 
The Bible a Missionary Book. By Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1904. 
Pp. 192. 
Missions and Modern History: A Study of the Missionary Aspects 
of Some Great Movements of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
In two volumes. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 356, 
714. 
The first of this group of books, Dr. Smith's Duff Lectures in evangel- 
istic theology, delivered before the United Free Church Colleges of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, should not properly be classed as "missionary 
literature." The lecturer claims, and no doubt with justice, to be "in 
the direct line of the originating idea of the founder of this chair" in choos- 
ing as his theme an application of the teaching of Jesus to "home-mission 
problems"; to the problems, that is to say, to be met in the regular course 
of a home ministry. It is to divinity students in general, therefore, and to 
intending missionaries only as they may be included in that class, that he 
addresses himself. His theme, rhetorically stated The Magnetism of 
Christ, is, in fact, the evangelistic ministry of Jesus, and its lessons for the 
ministry of today. The subjects discussed are such as these: the method 
pursued by Jesus in the earlier movements of his ministry; the distinctive, 
unique element in his ministry; his aggressive activity; how he dealt with 
individual inquiries, with questioners, with opponents. The treatment is 
concrete, and hortatory. The lecturer speaks often in the first person, 
and draws freely for illustrations upon personal experiences. His point of 
view, both as a theologian and as an ecclesiastic, is uncompromisingly 
conservative. Christianity has stood from the beginning on supernatural 
foundations. It approaches all men with a challenge to faith in a divine 
communication. "The halting beliefs of a scarcely veiled rationalism," 
which no longer admits that religion speaks with any supernatural author- 
ity, are held responsible for the materializing tendencies of the age, its 
reckless pursuit of pleasure, its sabbath desecration, its ethics of the market- 
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place, its drunkenness and gambling. A struggle is impending in which 
"emasculated religions" will afford no help. "There must be the answer 
by fire, the appeal to and manifestation of divine renewing might. " Equally 
in his doctrine of the church does Dr. Smith keep to the old paths. True, 
he is no sacerdotalist. " Christ has not given away his power to an organiza- 
tion able at will to command his resources." Nothing can make a minister 
but the individual call of Christ to the ministry. Nevertheless, there 
is "a great historic kingdom in which Christ dwells"; and through 
continuing organizations, and "by men regularly called and appointed to 
minister," must evangelistic activities as well as the culture of Christian 
people be carried on. There is scriptural precedent, no doubt, for "excep- 
tional ministries," but now, as then, they must be regarded as emergency 
measures. Dr. Smith's message is not new, nor is his appeal reinforced 
with fresh considerations. He is not quite candid, perhaps, in the assump- 
tion which underlies his argument, that the newer criticism is necessarily 
hostile to vital religion and destitute of evangelical power. But his lectures 
must prove attractive and in the main useful, so devout and serious is his 
spirit, so cultivated and effective his style. 

In The Bible a Missionary Book, Dr. Horton undertakes to show, first, 
that the missionary purpose is ingrained in the Scriptures; and, second, that 
modern criticism as set forth, to use Dr. Horton's own standard, in Hast- 
ings' Dictionary of the Bible, in no way obscures this purpose, but rather 
sets it in a clearer light. As regards the New Testament, his task, of 
course, is easy. The claim will be disputed by none that "the gospel not 
only contains the missionary idea, but is the missionary idea, and nothing 
else;" or that the Acts and the epistles bear witness that Christianity is 
essentially a missionary religion. It is when Dr. Horton enters Old Testa- 
ment territory to find there the soil in which the missionary ideas of the 
New Testament are rooted, that he meets this "baffling difficulty." Old 
Testament history is the narrative of a decline. Its heroic figures belong 
to its earlier ages. How does Nehemiah dwindle in stature when set over 
against Abraham, or Daniel when compared with Joseph! And how 
plainly is the monarchy the record of a decline and fall ! On the traditional 
explanation of this fading of ideals, as a process necessary to the develop- 
ment of a purified and spiritualized monotheism, it is not easy to discover 
a missionary purpose bound up with the history. Dr. Horton here invokes 
the aid of the higher criticism, and by the help of its reconstruction of the 
Old Testament narrative makes "the history of Israel appear, not as a 
decadence prolonged through centuries, but as a perfectly steady upward 
movement"; and, further, by a critical rearrangement of the prophetical 
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writings he shows that the development and expansion of the missionary 
idea accompany this upward movement. 

The argument is ingenious and sound; but the book itself is too brief. 
It takes too much for granted to produce much effect upon the reader who 
is already looking askance upon the biblical critic. But it should prove 
very useful to the friends of missions who are already in sympathy with its 
main presuppositions, by encouraging them to depend boldly upon the 
Bible in its modern interpretation as the chief means of creating the 
missionary conviction. 

Mr. Speer's sub-title quite accurately describes his book. It is a col- 
lection of studies of modern political movements, chiefly in Asia, considered 
in their relation to missions. There are twelve of these studies altogether, 
treated with considerable fulness, and they are arranged in order of time, 
beginning with "The Tai-ping Rebellion" and closing with "The Coming 
of the Slav." A chapter on "Missions and the World Movement," which 
might profitably be read first, completes the book. Here, as always, Mr. 
Speer quotes freely, and these quotations, along with the careful citation of 
authorities, not only testify to a wide range of reading, but heighten con- 
siderably the value of the narrative or discussion in which they are imbedded. 

For the student of missions, and for the reader interested in world- 
politics as well, these volumes bring together in convenient and readable 
form a mass of information together with much discriminating and sug- 
gestive comment. Some of the subjects treated, such as "The Indian 
Mutiny" and "The Boxer Uprising," are familiar enough to us all. But 
"The Tai-ping Rebellion," once so much talked of and prayed over in 
our churches, needs to be presented anew to this generation; and the 
sound of "The Tong Hak Insurrection" has been only vaguely heard 
outside of Korea. We find ourselves more at home in the chapters which 
treat of "The Emancipation of Latin America" and "The Going of the 
Spaniard"; but even here Mr. Speer shows quite plainly that it is not in 
the fervid mind of the missionary alone that a religious question demands 
an answer. It is to this conclusion, indeed, that the reader of these volumes 
is compelled to come. Politics and religion cannot be divorced. There is 
no such thing as a purely secular aspect of world-politics. The claim set 
forth in the Preface, that the great political movements of the last century 
are intelligible only as its "missionary relations" are understood, is fully 
sustained; and the astonishing folly is clearly shown of the common 
assumption that the difficulties met with in the attempt to compel commer- 
cial intercourse between the West and the East, or to persuade the East to 
accept in a docile and submissive temper the police control of the West, are 
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due solely to the impertinent obtrusion by missionary fanatics of the 
religious question. "Our commercial invasion," says Mr. Speer (Vol. II, 
p. 668), "which we complacently regard as free from all religious bearings, 

does not appear so to a single oriental or African people The 

western movement is a religious movement. It deals directly, unavoid- 
ably, and powerfully with the eastern religions." 

As to the result of this "unavoidable contact" of Christianity with 
eastern religions, there need be no question. The life is dying out of these 
ancient faiths. They have their contribution to make, no doubt, to the 
religion which shall supplant them, but in making it they will serve their 
destined purpose and cease to be. 

A. K. P. 



The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By Shaeler Mathews. 
Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, Second- 
Series, Vol. XII. Chicago: 1905. Pp. xx+338. 
It is not too much to say that this volume contains one of the most 
masterly studies of New Testament thought to be found in modern theo- 
logical literature. We use the word "masterly" of set purpose, for Pro- 
fessor Mathews moves with consummate ease through the many fields of 
knowledge which have to be traversed by an investigator of the theme 
he has chosen. The theme is, indeed, an attractive one. It is almost 
surprising that it has not before now been adequately grappled with. Yet 
if any exhaustive treatment had been attempted before the apocalyptic 
literature of Judaism had been thoroughly studied, it must have suffered 
seriously from a lack of perspective, a failure to appreciate the background 
against which the messianic hope stands out. The title itself bears note- 
worthy testimony, for it reminds us that "messianism .... is that fixed 
social belief of the Jewish people that Jehovah would deliver Israel and 
erect it into a glorious empire to which a conquered world would be sub- 
ject The king was but an accessory, and .... might not figure, 

except by implication, in one's hope for the nation's future" (p. 3). 

But, in addition to a profounder knowledge of pseudepigraphal Jewish 
literature, there prevails increasingly among scholars a recognition of the 
predominant eschatological strain which runs throughout the writings of 
the New Testament. This eschatology is indissolubly connected with the 
in-breaking of the messianic age. Hence an interpretation of the messianic 
hope must prove an invaluable contribution to the comprehension of New 
Testament Christianity as a whole. But Professor Mathews aims at some- 
thing more vital than an exegetical study of "eschatological messianism" 



